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An Important Announcement 
TO MANUFACTURERS OF LIG 





Producers of a wide range of light-weight materials (of consisten- 
cies varying from magnesium oxide to soy bean meal) need no 
longer envy those whose heavier products enable them to save 
money and accelerate production with the famous St. Regis Valve | 
Pack System*. The new 100 LS Screw Packer minimizes the prob- 
lem of entrapped air making it possible to pack in moisture proof 
shipping sacks. Because the use of rugged Multiwall Paper Bags 
has become essential in so many industries for domestic and over- 
seas shipment, St. Regis is now able to offer this new automatic 
Valve Bag Filling Machine expressly designed for the efficient and 
economical packaging of light-weight products. 


THE 100 LS ST. REGIS AUTOMATIC VALVE 
BAG FILLING MACHINE 


WEIGHS YOUR PRODUCT. Scale weighs the 
product as it is being packed. (Plants already 
equipped with preweighing facilities may install 
packer without scale.) 


OPERATES WITH UNUSUAL EASE. Simplicity is 
the keynote to the operation of this packer. Ma- 
terial is delivered to the hopper by means of a 
manually operated gate valve where continuous 
flow is assured by the agitator. Product moves 
rapidly into feed screw and is forced through 
filling tube into Valve Type Multiwall Bags. 


FILLS FROM 60 TO 90 BAGS (100 LB.) PER 
HOUR. Rate of production depends upon phy- 
sical characteristics of product and size of bags 
packed. Through the use of an automatic pre- 
weighing scale or timed feeder belt arrange- 
ment, two packers installed side by side can be 
run by one operator and production more than 


doubled! 


PACKS IN UNITS FROM 25 TO 100 LBS. A 
change in the weight of bags packed is quickly 
made by adjusting weight on scale beam and 
regulating bag chair. 


*No closing equipment needed. 
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ST. REGIS 100 LS SCREW TYPE PACKER. In addi- 
tion to Screw Type Packers, St. Regis Valve Pack © 
Systems include Belt, Impeller and Gravity Type 
Packers designed for packaging a wide range of | 
commodities. 


If you are now using Multiwall Paper Bags, or if © , 
your product is baggable in these sturdy, heavy © j 
duty shipping sacks, your inquiries are cordially | | 
invited. If in doubt, we will be pleased to examine | 
your product and tell you if | 
100 LS will handle it efficient- 
ly. Send coupon for folder. 







MULTIPLY PROTECTION + MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY | 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Avenue 

CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
ee 


ST. REGIS PAPER CO., 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. ed 
F Send illustrated folder on LS 100 Filling Machine [J : 
4 Is 100 LS suitable for packing. H the 
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YOUR STOMACH FEEL QUEER? 


EPORTS reach us that large quantities of mineral 
oil are being used in public « eating places as a substi- 





\ddi- tute for edible oils, especially in ‘salad dressings. 
Pack Wide use of mineral oils as a food is mirrored in drug 
ype Tl a store sales. In Washington, headquarters of the Food and 
je of F © Drug Administration (which is entrusted with the policing 
of such matters) some restaurants are reported to be using 
- if > mineral oil without stint. Officials of Food and Drug say 


they are sharply opposed to such use, pointing out that it 
is simply an adulterant in foods. 
he doing little or nothing about it. 

Food and Drug Administration officials admit that in- 
vestigations on animals have shown that the ingestion of 
mineral oil prevents proper assimilation of several of the 
essential vitamins and minerals. Interference is worse 
when the oil is mixed with food, as in salad dressing. 

The council on food and nutrition of the American 
Medical Association goes even farther. It says evidence is 
conclusive that liquid petrolatum can be absorbed in small 
quantities from the intestine, and it indicates that lesions 
of the liver and other organs may be produced by con- 
tinued ingestion of mineral oil. The council makes a 
strong case against the use of mineral oil in food, pointing 
out the dangers to public health. 

This situation is very interesting to those of us in close 
contact with soybean producers. During the past few days 
we have been hearing stories that the demand for soybean 
oi! has lessened. Some mills here in Iowa have been forc- 
ed to sell at less than ceiling price, and others have been 
forced to close down because they could not dispose of 
their oil. And this, in spite of what is declared to be the 
greatest shortage of fats and oils in history! And when 
we are being asked to produce 20 percent additional soy- 
bean acreage! 

Can it be the Food and Drug Administration is winking 
at this gigantic imposition on public health? That agency 


However, they seem to 
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The appropria- 
It would appear that these 


maintains a huge staff of investigators. 
tion for them is enormous. 
investigators have used their time and talents more toward 
the blocking of the fair and proper use of soy flour and 
soy foods than in running down those guilty of foisting on 


There are 
soybean 


the public quantities of injurious mineral oil. 
pure and nutritious vegetable oils available 
oil and cottonseed oil — for such usage. 


EVERYBODY IS SHORT 


OR every five pounds of protein feed needed to feed 
America’s livestock properly only four pounds are 
available. The fifth pound just is not to be had. 

A shortage exists. Livestock prices are conducive to good 
feeding practices. Every farmer wants protein feeds. He 
is not getting them in the desired quantities. 

Feed mixers have questioned our statement, made last 
month, that a farmer can buy plenty of mixed feeds if 
he wants them. They point out that they, too, are limited 
in the quantity of protein which they can use. The de- 
mand for their products far exceeds the supply which 
protein carriers will permit. We have asked one of them 
to state, for our readers, their position. You will find it 
on page 8. If we are guilty of misstatement we stand 
corrected. 

Whenever the demand for any product far exceeds the 
supply there results a situation in which someone comes 
up short. This is no exception. The farmer is short. 
The feed mixer is short. The processor is short. There 
have been inequalities and maladjustments. Sections of 
the nation that have never before used soybean oi] meal 
have received large quantities. Drought areas have been 
favored, and rightfully. The Midwest soybean producer 
can not buy as much soybean oil meal as he would like. 
So, he feeds whole or ground soybeans. The soybean oil 
contained therein is lost. The war food supply is reduced. 

Governmental officials, processors, feed mixers, feed 
dealers and AAA committeemen have done everything 
they could to right the situation. It is being corrected. 
As pastures turn green it will change. It is hoped that 
out of the year’s experience will develop a plan of pro- 
cessing and distribution which will insure economical 
usage of the crop, and satisfactory supplies for the man 
who grows soybeans. The completion of new processing 
plants now under construction will assist materially. 

What is more important now is that we also be doing 
some thinking and planning for the day when protein sup- 
plies will be greater than the demand. That day may 
not be far off. Will the industry be prepared for it? 


WHY PENALIZE GROWERS? 
A* THIS is being written the AAA township com- 
v4 


mitteemen are canvassing their territories to secure 
the desired acreages of war crops for °44. Great 
difference of opinion exists pertaining to the degree of 
success which can be expected. Unquestionably the Mid. 
west farmer is one of the most patriotic individuals in the 
nation. He has sons and brothers in the armed services. 
He knows the world looks to him to produce the food- 
stuffs which will win the war and write the peace. Per- 
haps his patriotism will outweigh the financial returns 
which are to be received from other crops. In such case 
the soybean acreage goals will be achieved. 
It is still our opinion that the price relationship be- 
tween corn and soybeans under 1944 schedules is out of 
adjustment. The board of directors of the American Soy- 
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bean Association, at their December meeting, authorized 
a resolution calling for a ratio of 2.5 to 1 as between soy. 
beans and corn. That resolution was forwarded to offi 
cials in charge of the 1944 program, but to date has beer 
ignored. 


Announced price schedules were, according to WFA | 
administrator Marvin Jones, only tentative. Information 
coming out of Washington indicates there may be « 
change. Good business and good planning dictate it. I’ § 
is still our hope that Midwest farmers will not be askec | 
to sacrifice income in order to grow soybeans. The long- & 
time effect upon the crop would be disastrous. In afew 9 
weeks we will know the 1944. results. 
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WE HOPE IT IS TEMPORARY 
OVEMENT of Midwest beans into processing mills 4 


in Southern and Western territory has seriously 9 

disrupted normal channels of flow for soybean | 
oil, especially in the territory west of the Mississippi river. 7 
Refiners in the South and West are able to fill their needs [ 
from processing plants close at home. Midwest mills, | 
from where the greater portion of normal soybean oil | 
requirements are secured, find no takers. Oil supplies are | 
building up until storage facilities are no longer available. | 
It is hoped that out of a meeting with CCC officials in 7 
Chicago on February 12 will come some relief. While ; 
regarded as only a temporary situation, it is very serious. © 








AS SEEN FROM 
WASHINGTON 











Protein War Food Administration this month issued 
siete 3 its third major protein feed distribution order | 
Distribution of the 1944-1945 season, directing a “set aside” 7 
of 20 percent of March oil seed meal produc- | 

tion for movement by the trade into deficit feed areas. 





Barring an unforseen jump in the demand for raw protein in- E 
gredients this spring, the March set aside order was expected to be © 
the last for this season, with the possible exception of a small 7 
allocation of April output. a 

State allocations of the February set aside meal were sent out | 
from Washington early this month, and distribution is already un- 7 
der way. BS 

January set aside meal has been distributed, but WFA’s Feed | 
and Livestock Branch which handles protein meal distribution is 7 
holding up announcement of total allocations to states pending 
completion of the feed program. 














From December 23 through January corn belt states were allot- 
ted a total of nearly 33,000 tons of oil seed meal, slightly more than | 
23,000 tons of which was soybean meal. Iowa’s soybean meal |7 
allotment for this period ran to a little more than 3,000 tons, Illinois 7 
about 2,500, Indiana, 2,200, Missouri slightly over 5,000, and Minre- § 
sota 600 tons. 

Purina Mills of St. Louis, Mo., and the Honeymead Products 
Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, protested the January set aside orcer 
on grounds they were not mixing feed up to the permitted 1941-1942 
average level, that to comply with the order would force a partial 
shutdown of their plants, and that this would cut into output of 
turkey feeds needed to maintain this year’s increased hatch. 

The protest was aired at a hearing in Washington the last week 7 
of January. It ended with the two companies agreeing to deliver § 
their quotas of January set aside meal by February 15, but with the @ 
understanding that adjustments would be made on future quotas. — 

As a result, Purina’s February quota was allotted back to ‘he 
company, Honeymead Company was given a partial rebate of its 7 
February quotas, and a few other companies were accorded similar 7 
treatment. as 
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See page 15 for further Washington dispatches. if 
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The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 





7 Reasons 
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i | 1. The Steinlite electronic moisture tester is Fast 6. Portable (lightweight), neat and compact. 

ce — a test can be made in one minute. e p 
ls, , . : ; 7. Durable .... made of the very best material 

oil | 2. It is Accurate . ... checked against offic’al _... built to last. 

b government oven methods. 

ire § : : y : 

a : * nes use .... almost as easy as tuning in BOOK YOUR STEINLITE ORDER NOW! 
re a radio. . 
In @ 

‘le 4. Operates on the radio frequency impedance Delays are dangerous. Book your order now. 

Ae principle. Permit us to make shipment within a 60 day period 
us. P ; just ahead of your busy season. Be sure of hav- 

0. Inexpensive to operate .... consumes no more ing your Steinlite when you need it. No down 

_ electricity than a 40 watt bulb. payment required .... 10 day free trial. 





“HEADQUARTERS” for Seed and Grain Testing Equipment 
























Seedburo equipment .... known 


ee : far and wide .... is tops in quality TORNADO BLOWERS 


. made of the finest materials 











ued 2 available .... built by skilled and Made for heavy duty ... . powerful and 
‘der a experienced craftsmen .... rigidly durable. Handy for blowing dirt out of 
ide a inspected. The Seedburo line is machine and structural parts. Excellent 
duc- @ broad and widely assorted....hence for cleaning out over-heated or burnt 
2 the term “Headquarters” for Test- out motors and mechanical equipment. 

ing Equipment. Pilea. oo 8 ee 





NO. 76-5°° BAG TRIER 


Chromium plates brass. 1%” outside 
diameter at large end. Pointed steel 
tip . . . leather shield. Price........$1.00 


PORTABLE PLATFORM SCALE 


Pillar, cap and center panel of platform 
are made of copper-alloy steel, and are 
rust resisting. Loop, bearings, nose 
iron and weights, all rust resisting. See 
Seedburo catalog for prices. 















RED COMET AUTOMATIC 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Releases fire extinguish- 
ing fluid when its carbon 
tetrachloride filled bulb 
breaks at a temperature of 
160°. Fluid changes to air 
stifling fog instantly and ‘/% 
smothers fire. See cata- 
log for prices. 








BATES WIRE 
TIES 


— make bag closing 
simple, quick and eco- 
TE nomical. Assures 
artial § speed, neatness and 
uniform security. See 
eatalog for prices. 
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| Book Your Order Now. 
of its § Delays are Dangerous. 


629 Brooks Building 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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The Manufacture of 


MARGARINE 


By HASKELL DONOHO 


@ Because of the great current interest 
in margarine the editors asked Mr, Don- 
oho to prepare this factual article on 
its production. Margarine is one of the 
chief outlets for soybean oil at the pres- 
ent time and offers a very substantial 
postwar market. The author is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Tocker, Todd and 
Donoho. He was formerly an attorney 
in the solicitor’s office of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


‘Te OIL that is being produced un- 
der the war-compelled soybean pro- 
gram is used almost exclusively for 

human food. Some 50 percent of 
this oil is going into vegetable shortening, 
and approximately 38 percent (1942) is be- 
ing used in the manufacture of margarine. 
The importance of margarine as an outlet 
for soybean oil is obvious. 

Soybean oil is equally important to the 
margarine industry. In 1938 approximately 
10 percent of the oil used in the manufac- 
ture of margarine was soybean oil. In 1942 
38 percent of all margarine was made from 
soybean oil. In that year over 133 million 
pounds of soybean oil were used in the man- 
ufacture of margarine. The figures are not 
yet available for 1943, but a substantial in- 
crease in the use of soybean oil in margarine 
is indicated. 

Under present conditions of scarcity, con- 
ditions caused by the shutting off of im- 
ports due to Japan’s conquests, the soybean 


producer need not be concerned about the 
availability of outlets for all the oil that he 
can produce. The soybean producer, how- 
ever, is not now thinking in terms of pro- 
ducing soybeans only for the duration of the 
war. He is interested in the future. He 
has just learned how to raise soybeans. He 
has purchased drills, cultivators and com- 
bines. He has changed his farming methods 
to fit soybeans into his crop rotations. He 
has found soybeans to be a profitable crop, 
eminently suited to corn belt conditions, and 
he would like to continue to raise soybeans 
after the war. Hence, the interest of the 
soybean producer in oleomargarine. For, 
all the postwar possibilities for this product, 
margarine is one of the most promising. 

The relationship between soybeans and 
margarine is not a matter of common knowl- 
edge. The relationship, however, is very 
real. Because it was believed that soybean 
producers would be interested in becoming 
better acquainted with the margarine indus- 
try, the editors of The Soybean Digest are 
publishing this article dealing factually with 
the margarine industry with particular refer- 
ence to its manufacturing processes. It 
must be emphasized that the statement 
which follows is written by a layman for 
the information of laymen. It is stated in 
non-technical language and no pretense is 
made to scientific exactness in description 
or definition. 

Margarine may be simply defined as a 
concentration of refined, bleached, hydro- 
genated and deodorized edible oils, emulsi- 
fied in milk. An attempt will be made 
briefly to describe the processes through 
which the raw materials pass in order to 
form the finished product. 

The crude oil, usually soybean oil or cot- 
tonseed oil, is refined by removing from it 
all excess free fatty acids. The refined oil 


Mixing vats — fats or oils, milk, salt, vitamins, etc. 
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Crystallizing roll 






is then bleached to take out all coloring 
matter. Fuller’s earth is used in this pro- 
cess. After that, the oil is hydrogenated. 
A selective hydrogenation is used to obtain § 
the melting point needed to meet seasonal | 
requirements. The aim of hydrogenation | 
is to provide a finished margarine product | 
which has the greatest household utility 
value. In the summer, for example, the 
melting point of margarine is raised so that 
it will withstand better the high tempera- 
tures then prevailing, and, conversely in the 
winter. time the melting point is reduced to 











improve the product’s spreading qualities. 
After hydrogenation, the oil is washed, § 
dried, and rebleached. id 
DEODORIZING i 
The next step is deodorizing. This pro- § 
cess is carried out under carefully control- f 
led high temperature, ranging from 465° to F 


470° F., and under almost perfect vacuum | 
conditions. Deodorizing is a steam vacuum | 
distillation process and produces an abso- [ 
lutely sterile, bland, neutral, flavorless oil. 
The oil having been processed into suit- 
able form is then ready for further process: 
ing into margarine. The basic material 
other than oil used in the manufacture of 
margarine is skim milk. Fresh skim milk 
is delivered from the dairies in tanks from 
which it is pumped directly to pasteurizers. 
The pump pipe fittings and pipe lines for 
handling the milk are of stainless steel or f 
other sanitary construction. Needless to 
say, the milk is handled under the most 
careful sanitary conditions. After the milk 
has been pasteurized and cooled, it is treat- 
ed with specially prepared cultures. These 
cultures are propagated in the laboratories 7 
of the margarine factories under the super: | 
vision of bacteriologists. The ultimate re- | 
sult is that a rich, full milk flavor is pro- 
duced which is ultimately imparted to the 





bland, neutral oil. ( 
The emulsification of the milk and oil f 

now takes place. A weighed amount of oil 
is delivered to the oil-weigh tank. At this ¢ 
point a sufficient quantity of vitamin A i 
concentrate is blended with the oil so that | t 
each pound of finished margarine contains i 

9,000 U.S.P. units plus of vitamin A. Al 
the same time a weighed amount of cultur fy © 
ed milk is placed in the milk-weigh tank. tl 
To this is added an amount of salt sufficient n 
to obtain approximately three percent salt it 
by weight in the finished margarine. Fur te 
ui 


ther, in many plants, a derivative of glycer 
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ine is added to obtain approximately 0.20 
percent in the finished product, and an 
imount of sodium benzoate is added to ob- 
tain approximately 0.10 percent in the fin- 
ished product. 

At this stage the oil mix and the milk 
mix are delivered to weighing tanks where 
they are properly tempered and then emul- 
sified. The finished emulsified mix is then 
crystallized by either an external or inter- 
nal chilling unit. The quick congealing of 
the emulsified mix produces a homogeneous 
mass of all ingredients and thereby seals the 
fresh flavor of the milk*in the oil. 

The emulsification in the majority of 
margarine plants is accomplished in a con- 
tinuous machine. The principle of this ma- 
chine is high speed agitation under con- 





Mycronisator or worker. 


with the product or its constituent parts is 
washed, scrubbed, and steamed daily with 
live steam. Employees in margarine plants 
pass rigid medical examinations. Further, 
periodic health examinations are required 
of employees at regular stated intervals dur- 
ing their employment. Margarine plants 
maintain a production schedule so that only 
strictly fresh margarine is manufactured 
and shipped. 

The above is a brief description of the 
principal processes involved in the manu- 
facture of margarine. That these processes 
produce a product of uniform excellency is 
attested by the universal approval which has 
been placed upon the commodity during 
recent years by nutritionists and scientific 
fact finding agencies and institutions. 


‘ 





Right shows belt 


delivering margarine from crystallizing roll. 


trolled low temperatures. This process 
emulsifies and congeals the product at the 
same time so as to fix the emulsion and 
make the margarine ready for packing. The 
advantage of this continuous and close sys- 
tem is that at no point during the operation 
does the product come in contact with the 
hands. Following the emulsion, the prod- 
uct is automatically discharged into stain- 
less steel rolls and wrappers where the 
margarine is molded into prints of desired 
size and automatically wrapped with a 
parchment wrapper. 

The next step is the carton operation, at 
which point the carton is automatically 
iiaced on the product and a packet of arti- 
ficial coloring is inserted. The filled car- 
tens are packed into shipping containers 
and are now ready for regular distribution 
channels, Only at this point is the mar- 
garine handled other than mechanically. 

Secause margarine is a perishable food 
commodity and because it is manufactured 
in modern plants, the most rigid manufac- 
turing conditions are universally followed in 
its manufacture. 

i.aboratory control is exercised through- 
oul. Chemists check each _ ingredient 
throughout all the processes leading to the 
manufacture of the finished product. All 
ingredients are weighed in stainless steel 
tanks to insure maximum sanitary condi- 
tons. All equipment that comes in contact 
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SCHULTZ HEADS 
PILLSBURY DIVISION 


Harry R. Schultz, former president and 
manager of Standard Soy Bean Mills at 
Centerville, Iowa, has been appointed man- 
ager of a new soybean division of Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, it is announced. 
Schultz has been with the Pillsbury organi- 
zation since October. 


Headquarters of the division will be lo- 
cated temporarily at Centerville, Iowa, 
where the company last October purchased 
the plant of the Standard Soy Bean Mills. 


A pioneer in the soybean industry and an 
authority on milling and processing soy- 
beans, Schultz has ‘been identified with the 
soybean industry during the entire period 
of its skyrocketing importance. He was a 
founder of the Centerville soybean plant in 
1929, one of the first west of the Mississippi 
river. 

Schultz will direct operations of Pills- 
bury’s new soybean processing plant now in 
construction at Clinton, Iowa, also head- 
quarters of Pillsbury’s two-year old feed 
mills division. The company’s Clinton soy- 
bean plant will employ the latest features 
of the solvent extraction method and will be 
one of the largest soybean processing plants 
in Iowa, according to Schultz. 


Kabott Is Edible 


By A. C. ARNY 


Minnesota Experiment Station 


The Kabott soybean was developed as a 
field variety but tests indicate that it can 
be used to good advantage as a vegetable 
variety, both for canning and for home gar- 
dens. In 1942 Kabott proved to be one 
of the most desirable varieties for quick 
freezing. Seed of the 1943 crop of this 
variety was used as a fresh green vegetable 
and canned. The quality of the products 
compared favorably with the quality of the 
products from the Bansei and Kanro varie- 
ties. The mature seeds of Kabott are pure 
yellow in color and medium in size. Mature 
seed of this variety has proven excellent for 
boiling, baking, and for producing sprouts. 


Kabott is an upright growing, productive, 
early maturing variety. Accurate compari- 
sons of time of maturity for Kabott and 
Bansei are not available here. The indica- 
tions are that it will provide green beans 
and will mature at least two weeks earlier 
than Bansei. The- pods of Kabott do not 
open and the seeds fall to the ground even 
though the plants are left standing long 
after full maturity. 


Kabott was developed at the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. Seed 
of the 1943 crop is listed for sale by a num- 
ber of North Dakota growers. Bulletin num- 
ber 53 of the State Seed Department, Fargo, 
North Dakota, contains a list of these 
growers. 
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New Disease on A new disease 


on soybean seeds, 
Soybean Seed the Yeast Spot 

disease, has been 
found at experiment station plots in Okla- 
homa and North Carolina during the past 
year, as reported in The Plant Disease Re- 
porter of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Washington. 


D. A. Preston and W. W. Ray report: 
“The disease was present in ail of the 25 
varieties of oil beans in the plots at Still- 
water. In addition, several varieties of ed- 
ible soybeans were similarly affected, and 
no resistant varieties were found. 


“Apparently this organism attacks only 
the seeds, without affecting the pods. The 
disease symptoms on the seeds are light 
cream-colored, sunken spots. The seed coat 
remains intact, but the affected area of the 
cotyledons becomes very white in color and 
has a noticeable cheesy or mealy texture. 
In more advanced cases the seeds never 
mature, but remain small in size and are 
badly shriveled. 


“The organism isolated from the cream- 
colored, sunken spots on the seeds was a 
species of Nematospora. More recent in- 
vestigations have reduced this species to 
synonomy with JN. coryli Peglion. The mor- 
phological characters of our soybean isolate 
agree with those of N. coryli Peglion.” 


S. G. Lehman, University of North Caro- 
lina, states: “This yeast spot has been 
found at several locations in this state and 
on seeds of a number of varieties. The 
writer's observations indicate that 0.5 per- 


cent of the seeds may be infected in some 
fields.” 








By WM. A. ALBRECHT 


Te DAYS of the pioneers are not all 
hidden away in past history. They 
are in the present. These pioneers 

have dared to demonstrate that if 
soybeans as food can contribute to victory, 
they, as farmers were ready to do their part 
in attempting to grow soybean seed in spite 
of the once-prevalent contention that the 
soybean plant is not a profitable seed pro- 
ducer and is suited only as a forage crop 
in Missouri. This contention is being pushed 
farther into past history. 

Soybean production calls on the soil fer- 
tility as help to manufacture substances 
which livestock gladly eat. It is in terms of 
this demand for extra fertility that the soy- 
bean plant is much different from a weed. 
It is by providing extra soil fertility that 
we make a soil healthy enough to grow not 
only the soybean forage that may be mainly 
of woody structure similar to weeds, but 
that we undergird the plant with those helps 
through which it manufactures during the 
growing season within its woody frame the 
compounds that are finally mobilized and 
assembled in the pods as seeds. Seed pro- 
duction as many pods and many seeds per 
pod, demands healthy soils that are deliver- 
ing plant nutrients liberally. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


The chemical composition of the seed is 
not so variable. That of the forage may be 
highly so. In this fact there is danger of 
deception, when forage only is considered. 
Occasionally plants grow to good size and 
produce no seed. Again only a small plant 
may be well loaded with its fruit. Forage 
is made of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen 
supplied by the air and water. Seeds de- 
mand phosphorus, calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and other elements of soil 
fertility. 

When crops fail to produce satisfactory 
seed yields we are prone to say as was said 
of the soybean crop when it was first in- 
troduced about the time of the first World 
War, namely, “It doesn’t yield well as seeds 
but it makes much hay.” We are prone to 
forget that if the plant of large tonnage 
yield as forage fails to make much seed, 
there can be little soil fertility as minerals 
and little feed value in the forage as hay. 

When the fertility of the soil goes down, 
then the forage crop truly must “go up 
in the air.” The hay must be just so much 
fresh air, water, and sunshine with values 
mainly as fuel or as so much wood. When 
the crop can’t find liberal supplies of soil 
fertility from wh ©! to make itself complete, 
it can build only a woody framework by 
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SOIL FERTILITY 


and Soybean Production 


@ What place will the soybean finally find in farm rotations and what 
will be the long-range effect of this crop on soil fertility? Dr. Albrecht 
says the effect can be highly beneficial if the meal from the beans is 
fed back on the farm. The author is chairman of ihe department of 


soils, Missouri College of Agriculture. 


From a paper presented at 


a soybean dinner in connection with the erection of the Missouri 


Farmers Association soybean mill at Mexico, Mo. 


A notable con- 


tribution on the subject and “must” reading for every soybeaner. 


means of more air and sunshine. In no 
unreal sense it is the declining soil fertility 


that has put the farming business “up in _ 


the air” in more ways than one. 


We cannot escape our responsibility to 
the soil by shifting from soybeans as seed 
crops that are not giving good seed yields 
per acre to the use of this crop as forage 
in the belief that the hay will have high 
feeding value because the plant’s pedigree 
says it is a legume. Regardless of the pedi- 
gree, both the forage value of the crop as 
animal feed, and the seed yield in bushels 
per acre depend on the soil fertility. Un- 
less the fertility of the soil is mobilized 
generously the seed yield cannot be high, 
nor the forage highly nutritious, 


To accept much tonnage per acre as 
roughage in the form of hay when the same 
crop would be too low as a seed producer 
is merely to pass the deception on to the 
animals that eat the hay. Animals so de- 
ceived can do none other than pass the de- 


‘ception back to us in the breeding defi- 


ciencies, diseases, poor returns, and other 
troubles commonly passed off as “bad 
luck.” We are witnessing a rejuvenation 
of the belief that agriculture can survive 
and can profit only when we keep faith with 
the land, and when we do not deceive the 
animals and much less deceive ourselves 
under neglect of the soil fertility. 

In the minds of some persons, soybeans 
are considered to be an “acid-tolerant” leg- 
ume, but on soils naturally highly acid, it 
cannot be true. Because when the coming 
in of acidity means the going out of plant 
nourishment, then the belief in an “acid- 
tolerant” crop is equivalent to the belief 
that the crop is tolerant to starvation. Plant 
breeding for acid tolerance would be the 
equivalent of raising the hope of maintain- 
ing life without nourishing it. 

We know full well that the soybean plant 
does not produce seed well on very acid 
soils. This plant has illustrated its response 
to calcium fertilization, as the liming re- 
sults so well show. It has also been dem- 
onstrated that soil acidity is no disturbance 
to this crop when nourishment is provided 
for it in the form of lime and fertilizers 
in the lower depths of the surface soil. 
Where the fertility was delivered to the 
plants, the crop in turn delivered the good 
yields of seed beans. 

The reduced yield of soybeans on the un- 
treated parts of the fields in contrast to the 
much better returns where lime and fer- 
tilizers were used, suggest that the un- 
treated soils are slowing down in _ their 
mobilization of plant nourishment from the 
soil minerals to the clay and from there to 
the plant roots. When slightly more than 
10 bushels of soybean seed has been the 
average yield of the state of Missouri, there 


is good warning that the soils are slowing 
down so much as to be about to take a rest 
on their own accord from delivering nour- 
ishment to the crops. 


A COOPERATIVE VENTURE 


It is particularly fitting on the more level 
soils, with their significant amounts of clay 
in the subsoil that there should be initiated 
one of the first demonstrations of maintain- 
ing and rotating the fertility of the soil with 
the minimum of it lost from the farms. If 
the soybeans are processed here and only 
the oil shipped out, can this soybean ven- 
ture represent any loss of soil fertility from 
these farms? What is soybean oil but car- 
bon, hydrogen and some oxygen, all coming 
from the air and water? Sending these air- 
given elements to market is no drain on the 
soil fertility of the community. It is dis- 
patching to distant places only so much good 


Soybean plants given extra fertility 
grow well and rapidly (top right), but 
without soil treatment many plants are 
sickly and light colored (circle below). 


Photo by A. W. Klemme 
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\lissouri weather. This any one may well, 
and generously, share :with others. 


As the oil cake goes from the mill back 
to the farms to feed livestock, there goes 
back in it the protein nitrogen taken from 
the soil. There goes also much extra nitro- 
ven that this legume plant snatched from 
the unlimited supply in the atmosphere 
through the help of nodule bacteria as in- 
oculation on the seed. Back to the farm 
with the press cake will go the extra fer- 
tility put on the soil as calcium in the lime, 
and phosphorus and potassium in the fer- 
tilizers to help this legume in running nitro- 
gen-fixing factories on these farms. These 
fertility elements will go through the ani- 
mals to supplement the carbohydrate crops 
as corn and hays fed with it in a balanced 
ration. The fertility of the corn and hay, 
too, will be left in a larger measure on the 
farm. 


Here there is being set in motion a com- 
munity performance of cooperation that 
should do several things. It will move more 





purchased mineral fertility into the soil. It 
will insert into the crop rotations a legume 
crop whose nitrogen from the air and other 
fertility products will completely return to 
the soil. It will encourage a soil-building 
program that can deepen the surface soil 
by building it down into the subsoil. Final- 
ly, it will reflect itself in the better repro- 
duction and growth of the animals to say 
nothing of the sounder health of the people 
and many other human gains not measured 
in monetary units. 

Here shall be demonstrated a real cooper- 
ative venture in soil fertility conservation 
for community benefit. These soils with 
their plants, in the animals, and in the 
people, will do more than bring dollars into 
the banks and business into the city. They 
will minister to human health, to content- 
ment, and to the happiness of the com- 
munity as a whole. Our congratulations go 
to these pioneers and also our good wishes 
for their continued success in the construc- 
tive venture they have launched in Mis- 
souri’s northeast prairie section. 


Supply Situation 


By J. H. LLOYD 


Assistant Regional Director, Commodity 

Credit Corporation, at the annual meet- 

ing of the Farmers Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Fort Dodge, Iowa, Jan. 26 


For use in the crushing of the 1943 crop 
an estimated annual 20,000,000 bushels of 
new processing capacity is reported as hav- 
ing been made available to the soybean belt 
through approval by the War Production 
Board at Commodity’s recommendation of 
processor applications for essential equip- 
ment and materials priorities. Some addi- 
tional midwest 
processing capa- 
city has been de- 
veloped from the 
“speeding up” of 
presses already in 
operation. 

As a result of 
War Production 
Board approval of 
applications for 
priorities, Iowa 
now has 31 soy- 
bean plants that 
have executed 
1943 crop process- 
ing contracts with 
Commodity as 
compared to the 
12 plants that op- 
erated under con- 
tract in Iowa on 
the 1942 crop. The increase in the actual 
and prospective Iowa soybean processing 
capacity is from the 10,750,000 bushels 
crushed for livestock meal from the 1942 
crep to the more than 20,000,000 bushels 
which Towa processors now estimate they 
can crush in their plants, during the 1943 
season, provided sufficient beans are avail- 
ne for full time operation to October 10, 

14, 


As of January 1, 1944, the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture adjusted its earlier estimate 
of the 1943 soybean crop downward to 
195,000,000 bushels. As of the same date, 
despite an estimated carry-over of 12,000,000 
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bushels from the 1942 crop the U. S. farm 
stocks were given as only 58,000,000 bushels. 

No estimate of country elevator stocks has 
yet been announced and if we knew how 
many “free” beans are in country elevators 
it might throw some light on the where- 
abouts of some 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bushels of the estimated 1943 crop for which 
so far we are unable to account. 


PROCESSING CAPACITIES 


Some midwestern processors mostly locat- 
ed in the margins of the soybean belt are 
already applying to Commodity for soy- 
beans. If all processors who agreed under 
Commodity contracts to purchase their own 
beans have correctly estimated their plants’ 
1943 crop crushing capacities from January 
1 to October 10, 1944, their monthly reports 
to Commodity prove that more than an ad- 
ditional 30,000,000 bushels of soybeans must 





be acquired by them if those plants are to 
continue in full time operation until the 1944 
crop season. 

The reports of Iowa processors for the 
first three months, October, November, and 
December, of the current season show a 
crush‘of only 3,000,000 bushels of 1943 crop 
soybeans while the total of the processor 
estimated capacities of the 31 Iowa plants 
for the balance of the season is 17,000,000 
bushels. 

That looks like a mighty ambitious bean 
crushing program, but it should be borne 
in mind that many of the earlier established 
plants operated on 1942 crop soybeans dur- 
ing last October and into November, and 
that the majority of the new plants were 
net yet in production in December. The 
amount of the 1943 crop crush will depend 
on how soon those new plants will be in a 
position to start crushing soybeans and 
whether the resulting production will meas- 
ure up to the estimates which have been 
based on manufacturers’ promises of de- 
livery and capacity. 

On January 1, 1944, only 9,250,000 bushels 
of the estimated 39,000,000 bushels of Iowa’s 
1943 crop of soybeans harvested for beans 
was in the hands of Iowa processors. That 
means that if all Iowa processing plants are 
to continue in full operation until October 
10 of the current year on the basis of their 
estimated capacities, they must acquire an 
additional 7,750,000 bushels of soybeans, and 
the January 1 estimate showed only 11,800,- 
000 bushels on Iowa farms. 


Much the same soybean stocks and sup- 
plies situation exists in the other principal 
soybean producing states where in the ag- 
gregate, on basis of the processor estimated 
crushing capacities, an additional 30,000,000 
bushels of soybeans must be acquired by 
processors if all midwest plants are to con- 
tinue in full time operation on the 1943 crop. 

The midwest soybean supply problem and 
your Iowa problem is whether or not those 
needed amounts of soybeans will be avail- 
able to processors from marketing of farm 
and country elevator stocks supplemented 
from the only other material source of sup- 
ply until the 1944 crop — the stocks held 
by Commodity in CCC bin storage, in coun- 
try elevators under Uniform Grain Storage 
contracts, and in terminal elevators that pur- 
chased and stored soybeans for this Corpor- 





OPEN AIR PROCESSING 


A sclvent extraction plant practically complete without building. This unique photo was made 


possible by delay in obtaining the second-hand steel structure to cover the unit. 


It is the new 


plant of the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative to be operated by the Hendricks County organi- 


zation at Danville, Ind. The plant has a capacity of 10 tons per 24-hour day. It rep 


unit destroyed by fire. 





— Mutual Forum Publishing Co. 











ation under their 1943 Terminal Elevator 
Merchandising contracts. 


COMMODITY’S STOCK PILE 


Commodity’s 1943 program of acquiring 
through terminal elevator merchandising 
contracts, through purchases by country 
elevators for storage or for prompt ship- 
ment under Uniform Grain Storage con- 
tracts, and through the necessary county 
AAA committee purchases for shipments or 
for storage in CCC bins or in approved 
country elevators, resulted in this Corpora- 
tion obtaining possession during the last 
harvest season of a very substantial quan- 
tity of soybeans, a portion of which, on 
basis of restricted movement of Commod- 
ity’s soybean stocks to processing capacity 
outside of the soybean belt, could be and 
probably will be later offered to midwest 
processors who are unable to acquire their 
stocks from other sources. 

All may be assured that Commodity will 
do everything possible, in consideration of 
the pressing need for protein feeds in other 
areas, to keep all soybean processing plants 
operating just as long as stocks are avail- 
able and right now it looks like there should 
be just about enough beans to keep the 
mills turning out meal and oil until the new 
crop is available. 


FARM STOCKS 


Much speculation is being had as to the 
portion of the estimated 58,000,000 bushels 
of farm stocks that will move into the pro- 
cessing channel. An opinion recently ex- 
pressed by one who has had a wide experi- 
ence in estimating utilization of farm crops 
held that processors will acquire from the 
U. S. farm stocks all of the beans left after 
seed requirements of perhaps 25,000,000 
bushels plus farm disappearance of 2 to 3 
percent of the U. S. crop-for feed, but that 
view, in our opinion, fails to take into ac- 
count the probable carry-over due to bullish 
price sentiment and to the feeding of soy- 
beans by farmers who are now and may for 
some time continue to be unable to acquire 
sufficient protein supplement feeds to meet 
their needs. 

One hundred three midwest plants have 
entered into 1943 soybean processor con- 
tracts with Commodity compared to 68 that 
operated under 1942 contracts. There are 
seven Pacific Coast plants that are operat- 
ing on beans grown west of the Mississippi 
River. One hundred seventy-eight process- 
ing plants located in southern states have 
contracted to process Commodity owned 
beans during the current season, and five 
additional processing plants in the south 
are operating under the so-called midwest 
contract on beans purchased by them in the 
north, 


Our Chicago office does not have a record 
of the number of cotton states processing 
contracts for 1943 since those contracts are 
administered by the New Orleans office. 
However, we have heard it estimated that 
around 3,000,000 bushels of southern grown 
soybeans may be processed under those 1943 
contracts. 

It now appears to be as good a guess as 
any that movement of farm stocks, plus sale 
to needy midwest processors of most of the 
currently free stocks now held by Com- 
modity, should serve to supply sufficient 
beans to enable full time operation of prac- 
tically all midwest plants on 1943 crop soy- 
beans well into and perhaps through next 
September. 


In view of the currently fast moving ad- 
justment by U. S. farmers of their livestock 
numbers to feed supplies and prices, it now 









appears that the long standing and still gen- 
erally critical protein supplement feed short- 
age, which necessitated the currently oper- 
ative allocation to Commodity under War 
Food Administration order of 20% of the 
January and February oilseed meal produc- 
tion of all processors for distribution 
through state and county Agricultural Con- 
servation Committees, will be materially 
relieved before summer. 


—sbhd— 


THE BEAN CROP IN 
THE DELTA REGION 


“Last week, in making a tour of the 
Delta region in Mississippi, I had occasion 
to talk to many planters who last year grew 
commercial sized soybean crops for the first 
time,” reports P. R. Farlow, general agri- 
cultural agent for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. 


“While the late drouth brought discour- 
aging results in yields to many, it caused 
some to cut the crop for hay, yet many of 
the planters secured yields from 30 bushels 
upward. 

“Generally speaking, I found the better 
yields located on plantations which had their 
own combines and were, therefore, able to 
combine their crop at the proper time. 


“I did find some planters disappointed be- 
cause of weedy stands and inability to prop- 
erly combine and get the crop out at the 
right time. However, these mistakes and 
disappointments were very similar to those 
experienced by Illinois and Iowa growers 
during the early years of the crop in the 
Cornbelt. 

“I believe the majority of the planters in 
the Delta will answer the government’s ap- 
peal for more beans by again planting ap- 
proximately the same acreage as last year.” 





— U.S.D.A. Photo by Forsythe 


SOY NOW USED IN 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The young lady above should not lack for 
proteins in her school lunch from now on. 
At least she should be well exposed to them, 
for the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
includes seven full pages of recipes featur- 
ing soy flour and grits in its recent Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 537, School Lunch 
Recipes. 

The recipes using the flour and grits in- 
clude meat loaf and balls, beef or lamb 
stew, soya scrapple, creamed dried beef 
with soya, soya-egg roll, codfish cakes, soya 
and corn pudding, cottage cheese loaf, soya 
brown bread, creamed potatoes, vegetable 
chowder, cornstarch pudding, and potato 
soup. These are all prepared in quantities 
of from 12 to 50 servings. 


“The Protein Mess” 


To the Editor: 


I gladly accept your offer to allow me 
space in The Soybean Digest to reply to the 
editorial, “Protein Mess,” in your January 
issue. 


The first growing of the soybean in this 
country was for hay and very little progress 
was made in growing for beans until Mr. 
H. G. Atwood of Allied Mills guaranteed 
the farmers $1.50 per bushel. This gave the 
farmers a guaranteed volume outlet and it 
was from this point that the rapid progress 
in acreage expansion started. 


The early processors of beans did try to 
sell meal to the feeders with little or no 
success and it was only due to the fact that 
the mixed feed industry saw the value of 
this protein and incorporated it in their 
formulas that the grower had a_ ready 
market. 


During the free trading years, due to the 
farm storage problem 75 percent of the 
crop moved to market during the months 
of October and November. In order to ab- 
sorb this large movement, soybean pro- 
cessors had to hedge their position by long 
term contracts for meal. Fully 75 percent 
of this meal hedging was absorbed by the 
mixed feed industry. It is a well known 





@ AS SEEN BY MIXERS 


fact that in the state of Iowa large percent- 
ages of your small production of meal had 
to find markets further west. 


It is therefore clearly established that the 
mixed feed industry has and will in the fu- 
ture play a major part in the united drive 
to maintain a thumping big acreage of soy- 
beans as a permanent cash crop. 


I was so surprised to learn in the edi- 
torial, “Protein Mess,” that feeders could 
buy all the mixed feeds they wanted that 
I called many of my mixed feed manufac- 
turing friends. All were rationing their 
feeds, all were having a terrible time get- 
ting raw materials. So I must conclude 
somebody had a wild dream. 


It is a well known fact that the prosperity 
of war always creates mass conversion ‘0 
the use of new commodities. The whele 
future of the soybean is too clear to }e 
misunderstood or ignored by the growers of 
the Cornbelt. If after the war feeders re- 
turn to their old feeding habits the only 
salvation of the growers’ market will be tne 
mixed feed manufacturer. 


C. F. Marshall 
Allied Mills, Inc. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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bean has again advanced in rank in 

the Food-for-Freedom campaign. Yet 

it is not at all certain that this rank 
can be retained. 


Fie COLONEL to general! The soy- 


The 1943 soybean acreage harvested was 


situation, The Soybean Digest is again urg- 
ing that attention be given to the produc- 
tion of every possible bushel of beans from 
the acreage planted, as was done last year. 
This publication is again participating in 
a campaign to insure inoculation of every 
bushel of beans planted this spring as the 
most effective and economical insurance of 
maximum production. This campaign is 
being undertaken with the cooperation of 
AAA committeemen, county agents and vo- 
cational agriculture teachers. 

Last year the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture stressed the need for general legume 
inoculation in its production campaigns. 
Geo. M. Strayer, secretary of the American 
Soybean Association, has written a letter to 
M. E. Dodd, AAA administrator, suggesting 
that this step be taken again this coming 
season. It will be found below. 

If the 2 million new acres hoped for by 
the Department of Agriculture are actually 


To “Up” Production 
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doubly imperative to inoculate with the 
proper strains of bacteria all seed planted 
in these new acres, since such bacteria are 
not naturally present in soil where soybeans 
have never been grown. 


Oldtimers recall that first attempts in this 
country to grow soybeans, which are not 
native to America, were unsuccessful until 
the need for inoculation was recognized and 
the soil became impregnated with the bac- 
teria that reside on soybean roots, or that 
bacteria were introduced from _ outside 
sources through proper inoculation. The 
same result will be found on any new soil 
that has not grown soybeans before. 


This publication wishes to see everything 
possible done to bring about attainment of 
1944 soybean acreage goals. But planting 
the required acreage is not enough. Use of 
the best possible growing practices is also 
necessary if we are to produce more soy: 










id 10.8 million acres. The goal set by gen- 
_ eralissimos in the Department of Agricul- 
es ture is 19 percent higher this year. The 
- increase asked in Iowa is steeper — 47 per- 
1 cent. In some Iowa counties goals are actu- 
h ally advanced 400 percent over 1943 pro- 
jos duction. 

Farmers generally have expressed them- 
“ | selves as feeling that considerable incentive 
of | should be offered to bring about the radical 
wn | adjustment in farm rotation that would be 
» necessary to meet 1944 soybean goals. The 
yt |) American Soybean Association directors 


yle 


wel took the lead in December in petitioning 


governmental agencies for a support price 
of at least $2.50 per bushel. 
SURVEY 

As the local AAA committeemen go out 
in the townships asking for signups the 
general feeling is that the 14 cent increase 
in the price actually announced fell far short 
of the mark — and evidence accumulates 
that the production goals may not be met. 
A survey conducted in January by Prairie 
Farmer indicates that while in general farm 
production goals will be met, soybean acre- 
age may actually be cut by 2 percent in 1944, 
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vie > instead of increased by 19 percent. 

ha »  Wallaces’ Farmer says: “This price isn’t 
» high enough to secure the acreage needed 

the — in 1944, With corn loans around 90 cents 


fu- 
rive & 
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and most farmers confident of dollar corn, 
it will take a bean price of $2.25 to secure 
an increase in acreage.” 

“It is another case of too little and too 
edi- — late.” declares J. E. Johnson, president of 
the American Soybean Association. “In- 
that [) Stead of an acreage boost, there will be an 
ifac- [actual decrease.” 





their [) Yet the urgent need of meeting govern- 
get- [) ment soybean goals is apparent to all. War 
Jude [) Food Administration is depending on an 
increase in soybean production to ease the 
; fats and oils situation. And with feeders 
erity getting only four pounds of protein for 
yn 10 every five needed, now is certainly no time 
vhole J} to ease up on soybean production. 
a : Growers express the opinion that if a way 
a © out is sought ‘by supplementing the support 
- Wy price with a subsidy on the acreage basis, 
aa as has been suggested within WFA, the 


result might be many soybeans grown on 
poorer land with the acreage goals being 
met without an actual increase in soybean 
production. 


To salvage as much as possible from this 
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brought into soybean production it will be beans in 1944 than were grown in 1943. 


Letter to Administrator Dodd 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Hudson, lowa 


February 15, 1944 
Mr. M. E. Dodd, Administrator 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Dodd: 


Last year local and state AAA committeemen, at the behest of M. C. Townsend, then 
director of the Food Production Administration. stressed to growers in their respective dis- 
tricts the need for proper inoculation of soybean seed. This was part of the campaign to 
obtain the utmost in soybean production from the available acres. The committeemen used 
the information available from their state experiment stations, the agricultural extension 
services and other local sources. We supplied further information from here. 


May I suggest that it would be advantageous for you to take a similar action this year ? 
That if more soybeans are to be produced in 1944 than in 1943 it is imperative that the best 
cultural methods be applied to the acres planted? 


I believe there are several good reasons for such a step: 


1. The uncertainty that soybean acreage goals actually will be attained. The belief 
is quite prevalent in the Midwest that farmers may cut rather than increase soybean acreage. 
A careful survey taken by Prairie Farmer indicates this. Therefore it is highly imperative 
that the utmost in production be insured from every acre planted. 


2. If the requested acreage is planted, many acres are certain to be planted to soy- 
beans that have never grown the crop before. The soybean is not a native to America, and 
the nitrogen-fixing bacteria which inhabit the soybean root system must be introduced from 
outside sources if the crop is to be successfully grown on new land. 


3. If an acreage subsidy payment is made, as has been suggested, there will be a 
tendency for farmers to shift the soybean crop to less fertile land than is normally used for 
the crop. It is even more imperative that beans planted on the less fertile soils be inoculated 
if a satisfactory crop is to be produced. 


4. It is generally recognized by experiment stations that proper inoculation of soybean 
seed, even on land that has repeatedly grown the crop, will pay dividends. Practical grow- 
ers consider inoculation good insurance at the low cost of 10 to 15 cents an acre. But many 
farmers are now growing soybeans for the first time and are not familiar with the best cul- 
tural practices, including inoculation. This information should be made available to them. 


We cannot afford to overlook any single step that might increase 1944 food production. 
I welcome your views on this proposal. 


Very truly yours, 


GEO. M. STRAYER, Secretary 
AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 















LEND-LEASE TAKES SOYA TO 


Starving Peoples 


Soya, the soft, Oriental name applied to 
the nutritious food products made from 
American soybeans, is going to war in a 
big way, and in so doing is providing a 
proving ground for an infant, domestic in- 
dustry that holds infinite possibilities for 
the future. 

Millions of pounds of American-produced 
soya products are being shipped overseas by 
lend lease to lend fighting strength to Allied 
armies and to help mend the broken health 
of subjugated peoples as Nazi-occupied 
countries are liberated. 


A good crop of soybeans will grow on 
good land without proper inoculation 
—but it grows at an extra cost of at 
least $10 per acre in nitrogen taken 
from the land. 

Neither prior crops nor the presence of 
nodules guarantee the proper inocula- 
tion necessary to take this nitrogen 
‘Free From the Air."’ 


Always Use 
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“THE PEER OF THE BEST’ 


Guarantee proper inoculation 
at a cost of only pennies 
per acre 


TOP RANKING QUALITY 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


2 bushel size... 

5 bushel size... 45 
25 bushel size....................... 1.95 
30 bu. size (6-5 bu. cans)... 2.60 


KALO INOCULANT 
COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














Soya is on the eastern battlefront with 
the victorious Russian legions. It is helping 
to feed the mouths of the hunger-ridden 
Greeks. It’s in the prison camps of the 
beaten Nazi armies, waiting only for the 
war to end. 

Soya is bringing, or soon will bring, the 
cereal-eating, fun-loving peoples of southern 
Europe, who never had a stomach for this 
war, a richer, higher protein content spag- 
hetti than they ever had before. Soya goes 
with the Red Cross, with lend lease, into 
so many parts of the world that its name has 
to be spelled in 15 languages. 

The soya products section of War Food 
Administration’s office of Distribution, which 
plans soya procurement programs, advises 
on purchases, and knows more about soya 
than anyone else in Washington, gives these 
figures on total soya purchases (exclusive 
of army) for overseas shipments: 


Concentrated cereal foods containing 


soya, 19,119,520 pounds. 

Dry soups containing 25 to 30 percent 
soya, 56,504,000 pounds. 

Dry cheese mix, 6 million pounds. 

Dry stew mix with 20 percent soya, 
4,032,000 pounds at the rate of approxi- 
mately 672,000 pounds a month for the last 
six months. 

Soya flour, most of which is destined for 
Great Britain and Russia, 211,328,000 
pounds — purchased since the fall of 1941. 

Soya grits, 108,580,000 pounds. 

Soybeans, mostly for Great Britain, 104,- 
463,000 pounds — purchased since July, 
1941. 

An the comparatively new, high protein 
spaghetti, destined for the spaghetti-eating 


countries of southern Europe, more than a 
million and a half pounds. 

Soya must be packaged in specially-pre- 
pared, moisture resistant containers for over- 
seas shipment. Each new product is tested 
for acceptability, and preparation directions 
must be printed on the packages in 14 lan- 
guages besides English. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Here are the Office of Distribution’s re- 
quirements for overseas shipments for relief 
feeding: 


(1) Products must be composed of basic 
commodities in realtively ample supply. 

(2) They must be processed with existing 
facilities or require little conversion. 


(3) They must have long storage life un- 
der a wide range of conditions, must require 
no refrigeration. 

(4) They must be packaged in relatively 
non-critical materials. 

(5) Export containers must meet Army 
specifications; maximum weight must not 
exceed 100 pounds, should be under 50 it 
possible. 

(6) No special equipment or facilities 
must be required for preparation. Cooking 
time should be short, directions for prep- 
arations simple. 

(7) The foods must have a high nutritive 
value in realtion to space, weight, and price. 


(8) The foods must be palatable and ac- 
ceptable to the people receiving them. 

But the story of soya and the war is 
more than a parade of statistics and a set 
of regulations. It is the story of a baby 
industry learning how to walk and of awk- 
ward parents learning how to manage it. 

The soya food products industry in the 
United States is only about eight years old, 
though nutritionists saw the possibilities of 
the soybean many years before. 

The big soybean producers, with out- 
standing exceptions, were accustomed to 
dealing in bulk sales of the raw product, 
were slow to vision the future that lay before 


Ohio soybeans and Wisconsin cheese await loading on a United Nations freighter 
that will carry them as part of a lend-lease shipment to one of our allies. 
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them in volume sales of packaged soya 
foods. 

But with the outbreak of war, with a 
big demand for low cost, abundant, high 
protein foods, the research laboratories have 
worked overtime, new soya products have 
been developed, old ones improved, and the 
industry generally has boomed. 

This wartime expansion is not only help- 
ing to solve the food problem of our Allies 
— it is building up a backlog of research 
and experience, and resulting in the devel- 
opment of improved foods which can lay 
the foundation for an expanded domestic 
industry in the post-war period. 


POST-WAR 

Just what is the future for soya? 

“That,” says Donald S. Payne, chief of 
the soya products section of the Office 
of Distribution, “depends upon the ingenu- 
ity, the will, and the imagination of the 
\merican people. 


“One of the most significant signs is that 
the war-time demand for soya has awakened 
the interest of big time processors in the 
development and merchandising of new 
products. 

“Soya stacks up in nutrition, availability, 
and low cost. The problem of palatability 
is solved. Soya foods are now readily ac- 
ceptable to most people. In another six 
months we'll know as much or more about 
soya as we do about any other food. 


“When it comes to deciding what to do 
with our tremendously expanded production 
of soybeans, it will be these new products 

developed, tested, improved and used 
during wartime — that can step in and take 
up at least some of the slack. 


“Meantime, an educational program will 
soon be under way to tell the American 
people what protein is, why it is needed, 
and what foods they can depend on for it. 
Soya will have a part in this program. 

“The most significant fact about the soya 
industry is that we have developed a low 
cost, abundantly available, highly nutritious 
food ready to throw into the breach in the 
event of an economic collapse. 


People went hungry during the last de- 
pression not because they didn’t have a 
nickel, but because they didn’t have a dol- 
lar. Development of the soya food industry 
means hedging our country against a col- 
lapse in health.” 

Turn these facts over in your mind: A 
new food high in nutritive value, abundant 
in supply, low in cost. The possibilities for 
this combination in a world-wide program 
of nutrition staggers the imagination. 


The 1942-43 soybean crop was 
double that of the previous year. 
Next year’s crop is estimated at 
even more than the 1942-43 record. 
And still supplies will be limited 
in the months ahead . . . because 
war demands are so great. 

But we... that means you and 
us...can work it out together, 
stretch those supplies so they’re 
equally shared by all. One way you 
can help is to remind customers 
how to make soybean oil meal go 
further. Ask them if they’re put- 


ting pigs on good pasture, restrict- 


ing soybean oil meal in fattening 















rations ...after pigs have reached 
75 to 100 pounds. Or maybe 
they're feeding production rations 
to dry stock. Mention how this 
wastes valuable protein. 
Customers know about these 
and many other conservation 
methods, but occasionally need 
reminding. Tell them, too, that the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has a very useful bulletin on the 
“Government-Industry Protein 
Conservation Program.’’ Contains 
lots of helpful and practical sugges- 
tions On Conserving protein-rich 
feeds. They can get the bookler 


from Washington. 
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The 10th annual Farm Chemurgic Con- 
ference will be held at St. Louis, March 
29-31, with headquarters in Hotel Statler, 
Managing Director Ernest L. Little has an- 
nounced. Of special interest to soybeaners 
will be discussion of the present soybean 
situation by Lamar Kishlar, president of 
the Soybean Nutritional Research Council; 
and the full story about the new soybean 
fiber by Robert Boyer of The Drackett Co. 
There will be a session devoted to plastics 
and one: with the theme of chemurgy 














y NEFF & FRY 
STORAGE 
CLES 


SOYBEAN 
STORAGE 


Each month the lowly soy- 
bean grows in importance— 
new uses are found, more 
storage problems arise. 

Storage need be no seri- 
ous problem to those with 
proper pricrity rating—or to 
any other grower or ele- 
vator, in post-war days. 

Bins of any required 
diameter or height. Stave 
or monolithic. 


Send for catalog. Plan 
now so you can build at 
earliest opportunity. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 














throughout the world, with representatives 
from five foreign countries discussing their 
respective chemurgic problems. 


The Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has announced the organization of a new 
department of agronomy. The new depart- 
ment will direct its attention to problems 
of production of soybean crops, the study 
of new soybean varieties and the develop- 
ment of new varieties, as well as to prob- 
lems of fertilization, cultivation methods and 
weed control. Experiments will be con- 
ducted on 6,000 acres of farm land owned 
in northern and north-central Indiana by 
the Central Sugar Co., which is affiliated 
with the McMillen interests and of which 
Central Soya is a part. J. Ward Calland, 
vice-president and member of the board of 
directors of the Central Sugar Co., is the 
director of the new agronomy department. 


Plans have been made to hold the 35th 
Annual Meeting of The American Oil Chem- 
ists’ Society in New Orleans, La., May 10-12. 
The Roosevelt Hotel has again been select- 
ed as headquarters for the convention. The 
local committee headed by Dr. George W. 
Irving, Jr., of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Osleans, La., is ar- 
ranging a balanced program which will in- 
clude chemical, analytical, technological, 
industrial and economic phases of fats and 


oils. Hotel reservations should be made as 
soon as possible through Roy R. Bart- 
lett, convention manager of the Roosevelt 
Hotel. 


The condition of Roy H. Monier, Mis- 
souri director of the American Soybean As- 
sociation, who suffered a stroke January 11 
while conducting a soybean meeting at St. 
Joseph, Mo., is showing considerable im- 
provement, according to latest word reach- 
ing The Soybean Digest. Mr. Monier has 
recovered sufficiently to be removed to the 
hospital at Carrollton, his home town, and 
is regaining use of his right side, it is 
reported. 


About 100 interested farmers, county 
agents and other interested persons attend- 
ed a soybean meeting sponsored by the 
Sioux City, Iowa Chamber of Commerce at 
that city January 31. Speakers included 
Don Walker, manager of the Ralston Purina 
Co. Iowa Falls plant: H. D. Hughes, head 
of the farm crops department, Iowa State 
College; Clarence Shanley of the experiment 
station at Brookings, S. D.: and E. S. Dyas, 
extension agronomist at Iowa State College. 


A new process for making confections 
from soybeans is disclosed in Patent No. 
2,329,080, granted to Charles A. Raymond 
of Marion, Ohio. The beans are parboiled 
in sodium bicarbonate, puffed, heated, and 
otherwise treated to remove their oil con- 
tent and provide a crunchy, digestible, nut- 
like product. 
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SOYBEAN PRODUCTS 


Today, when conservation of vital soybean 
products is a matter of national concern, you 
owe it to your fellow countrymen to safe- 
guard your shipments in every way possible. 

Take no chances with bags of mediocre 
quality. Chase commends to’you its sturdy 
Chase Test cotton fabric—a heavy-duty, 


tight-weave material made to 
take a lot of buffeting 
around. 

Bags of Chase Test are 
made in all standard sizes— 
perfectly printed as you wish. 
Send for samples. 


CHASE BAG Co. 
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IOWA AND ILLINOIS 


Contest Winners 


Bert Kinsinger of Grundy Center is the 
winner of the third annual Iowa five acre 
soybean yield contest as announced by Joe 
|.. Robinson, secretary of Iowa Corn & Small 
Grain Growers Association at Iowa State 
College Farm and Home Week, February 7. 


Mr. Kinsinger’s five acres of Mukdens 
yielded an average of 38.72 bushels per acre, 
which tops the 37.77 bushels of R. G. 
Stoakes, Traer, and the 33.83 bushel yield 
of Frank Aliger, Paton, 1942 and 1941 first 
place winners respectively. To Mr. Kin- 
singer goes the John Sand trophy awarded 
for the second time. 


Closely pressing Kinsinger for first place 
honors was W. O. Barnard, Cedar, with a 
field of Dunfields going 38.30 bushels. Third 
place went to Clinton Critser, Conrad, with 
Richlands averaging 34.83 bushels: fourth 
to R. W. Dunham, Dunlap, with Mukdens 
averaging 32.70; and fifth, to Fred Coulter, 
Conrad, with Richlands averaging 32.38. 

Other Iowa contestants with high aver- 
ages included: Elton Schultz, Woodward, 
with Mukdens; Gay Coulter, Conrad, with 
Manchus; Herman Schiernbeck, Kiron, with 
Richlands; Herman Grabau, Boone, with 
Richlands; and Frank Randell, Cedar, 


with []lini. 


ILLINOIS WINNERS 


Following are the results of the 1943 I]li- 
nois 10-acre soybean growing contest: 


First Place —J. L. Trisler, Fairmont, Ver- 
milion county, Illinois. 


Yield—39.36 bu. per acre 
Oil Content—20.2% 
Quality 81.8 

Total Score — 96.31% 


Cost $230.98 
Cost per bu—$ .5868 


Second place — Howard J. Bacon, Roseville, 
Warren county, Illinois. 


Yield—39.01 bu. per acre 
Oil Content—20.0 % 
Quality—ss.8 

Total Score — 94.96% 


Cost—$251.78 
Cost per bu.—$ .6454 


Third Place —C. F. Davis, Sullivan, Moul- 
trie county, Illinois. 


Yield—34.95 bu per acre 
Oil Content—21.2% 
Quality—91.0 

Total Score — 93.01% 


Cost $244.03 
Cost per bu.—$ .6982 


Tristler’s yield of 39.36 bushels per acre 
was a drop of 13.55 bushels per acre from 
the 1942 high yield of 52.91 bushels. The 
average yield of all contestants for 1943 was 
34.45 bushels per acre, or approximately five 
and one-half bushels under the 1942 average. 


Trisler’s 60-acre field on which his record 
was kept, was planted with Chief soybeans. 
He used his own certified seed. The total 
net weight of the beans taken from 3614 
acres of the field was 81,750 pounds. They 
were planted in rows 40 inches apart with an 
average space of .9 inches between each 
plant in the row. He planted this field on 
June 9 and 10 and used one bushel of seed 
per acre. The field was planted in corn last 
year: soybeans year before last; and wheat 
three years ago. The soil had been limed 
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but not phosphated. Fertilizer was applied 
in 1942, but none in 1943. There was hum- 
us inoculation. The field was disced before 
plowing in April and then disced again be- 
fore planting. 


Appropriate awards of sterling silver were 
presented to the three winners of the con- 
test at the annual banquet of the Illinois 
Crop Improvement Association on February 
9, during Illinois Farm and Home Week. 





PROCESSORS 
MEET FEB. 24 


Soybean production and processing prob- 
lems will be discussed in a conference of 
staff members of the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture and representatives 
of processing organizations to be held in 
Urbana, IIl., on Thursday, February 24, ac- 
cording to an announcement by W. L. Burli- 
son, head of the department of agronomy. 

Speakers will include Edward J. Dies, 
president of the National Soybean Proces- 
sors Association; W. J. Morse of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; Lamar Kishlar, 
Ralston Purina Company; D. J. Bunnell, 
Central Soya Company; and Dean H. P. 
Rusk of the Illinois College of Agriculture. 
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The Home of “Pedigreed Bugs” 


These Bins, in a section of the curing room, contain special humus 
inoculated with pedigreed Nod-O-Gen “Bugs.” 
lot is carefully recorded ... . source of original culture... 
of treatment in laboratory .... how propagated, etc. 

These bins are kept here for several weeks while the “pre-testing” 
a program of making an exhaustive re- 
check in the laboratory and greenhouse. 
shipment, every lot must meet these severe check-and-double-check 


All this is done to insure -top notch performance in the fields of 
It results in the unexcelled efficiency of Nod-O-Gen. 


Farm Laboratory Division 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


Chicago 90, Illinois 
Southern Office and Warehouse: 218 South President Street, Jackson, Mississippi 
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SOYBEANS ... and People 











HIS recipe makes a gold cake that 
is light, fluffy and delicately textured 
— a really praiseworthy cake. Soy 
flour is used to make the cake ten- 
der and it also adds nourishment — soy 
flour made from soybeans is classed along 
with milk, eggs, meat and cheese as a pro- 
tein food. 

While a “sweet” at the end of a meal 
helps to satisfy the appetite, there is no 
objection to the adding of a new ingredient 
which also adds to the nourishment of this 
delicious cake. 

Although soy flour is entirely different 
from wheat flour, it, like wheat flour, packs 
as it stands and to avoid over measuring it 
must be sifted before it is measured. 

Soy flour is a new product to most people. 
When it is used measures and directions 
for combining it with other ingredients 
should be accurately followed. 


Gold Cake 
(Makes 2 layers) 
14 cup butter or margarine 
1 cup granulated sugar 
4 egg yolks 
% eup soy flour 
1% cups cake flour 
2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 
34 cup milk 
34 teaspoon lemon extract 


Cream butter or margarine. Blend in 
sugar gradually. Beat egg yolks until thick 
and add to creamed mixture. Mix thor- 


Sift soy flour and the cake flour 
separately. Measure and sift together with 
the baking powder and salt. Add dry in- 
gredients alternately with the milk and 
vanilla extract to the creamed mixture. Pour 
batter into two eight-inch layer cake pans 
which have been lined on the bottom with 
wax paper and then greased. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350°F.) for 25-30 minutes. 
Put layers together and top with any de- 
sired frosting. 

This cake has an exceedingly soft and 
fine texture. While there is a cup of sugar 
in the cake the frosting suggested takes 
none. 


oughly. 


Pastel Frosting 
34 cup tart jelly 
1 egg white, unbeaten 
1 teaspoon salt 
Place jelly, unbeaten egg white and salt 
in the top of double boiler over gently boil- 
ing water and beat with a rotary beater un- 
til the jelly melts and blends into the egg 
white. Remove top of double boiler from 
heat and beat until the frosting is stiff 
enough to stand in peaks. Spread on cake. 


Jelly Jumbles 
(Makes 12 24% inch Jumbles) 


Y% cup soy flour 

1 cup enriched flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 

¥% cup shortening 

1% cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

¥% cup jelly 


Sift soy flour and enriched flour sepa- 
rately. Measure and sift together with the 
baking powder and salt. Cream shortening 
and sugar until light and fluffy. Add beaten 


14 










































egg and mix well. Stir in vanilla. Stir in 
dry ingredients in about three portions, 
blending well after each addition. Divide 
dough in half, roll each portion on a lightly 
floured board to a thickness of about 1/8 
inch. Cut with a cookie cutter. Put one- 
half of the rounds on a greased baking 
sheet, place about a teaspoon of jelly on 
each and top with the remaining rounds. 
Press edges together with a fork. Bake in 
a moderately hot oven (375°F.) for 12 to 
15 minutes. 

This is a delicious company confection. 
It makes a little jelly go a long way. 


Egg Nog 
(Serves 4) 
2 eggs separated 
4 teaspoons soy flour 
2 cups milk 
% teaspoon vanilla 
8 teaspoons sugar 
Nutmeg 


Beat egg yolks until light. Beat in soy 
flour, a teaspoonful at a time. Add milk 
slowly, beating after each addition. Add 
vanilla. Beat egg whites until they hold a 
peak. Add sugar slowly, beating constantly. 
Fold egg whites and sugar into the milk 
mixture and pour into glasses containing 
ice cubes. Top with a sprinkling of nutmeg 
and serve at once. A nourishing beverage 
for an after school snack for the children. 


Soy Rolled Sugar Cookies 
(Makes 4 dozen) 


% cup shortening 

%4 cup sugar 

1 egg 

1 cup sifted soy flour 

2 cups sifted white flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 

\% teaspoon scda 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

14 eup sour milk or buttermilk 
14 teaspoon vanilla extract 
¥% teaspoon lemon extract 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually, 
creaming after each addition. Add egg and 
beat until well blended. Sift together all 
dry ingredients. Combine sour milk and 
extracts and add alternately with dry in- 


— A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


gredients to creamed mixture. Roll out on 
a lightly floured board. Cut with cookie 
cutters of desired shape. Place on a greased 
cookie sheet, sprinkle with sugar and bake 
in a hot oven (400°F.) for 8 to 10 minutes. 


Soy Currant-Nut Bread 


% cup soy flour 

1144 cups enriched flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon nutmeg 

1% teaspoon salt 

% cup sugar 

2 tablespoons shortening 

*%, cup currants 

1% cup nut meats, broken 

1 egg, well beaten 

34 cup milk 

1 teaspoon grated orange rind 
1 teaspoon orange juice 


Sift soy flour and the enriched flour sep- 
arately. Measure and sift together with 
remaining dry ingredients. Cut in shorten- 
ing. Add currants and nut meats. Combine 
well beaten egg and milk and add to first 
mixture. Add orange rind and juice and 
mix well. Place in a well-greased loaf pan. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 50 
minutes. 

This bread retains its freshness well and 
cut thin is especially nice for sandwiches. 
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— Courtesy Prairie Farmer. 


Everything is soy nowadays. 
SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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Price There is an outside chance 
that War Food Administra- 
Support tion may increase its support 
price on the 1944 crop of soy- 
beans at least to $2 a bushel, possibly higher. 

Food Administrator Marvin Jones has an- 
nounced a support price figure of $1.94 a 
bushel, has taken care not to antagonize 
Congress on the subsidy issue, and has 
passed the word along to agencies working 
on methods for handling support price pro- 
grams not to tamper with price. 

But in WFA offices in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the $1.94 figure al- 
ready has been tagged the “bargain base- 
ment” price. And there is an under cur- 
rent of feeling here that the support price 
for soybeans is among those that will have 
to be adjusted if 1944 goals are met. 

Pressure for an-.upward adjustment al- 
ready has been started in some quarters of 
Congress. A delegation from Iowa, Nebras- 
ka and Minnesota, headed by Rep. John W. 
Gwynne (R-Ia.), met with Jones late last 
month to discuss a higher support price. 
Congressman Gwynne has sounded out 
farm leaders in his district, and answers 
to his questionnaire received to date indi- 
cate they want a support of from two and 
a half to three times the price of corn, his 
office told The Digest. 

Congressman Gwynne plans to meet again 
with the Food Administrator when the re- 
plies to his query are all in, but it was con- 
sidered doubtful that Jones would agree to 
an increase of that size. 


Flour No permanent standards 
‘ governing the use of soya 
Hearing flour in white bread can be 


expected from Food and Drug 
Administration until after the war and 
the whole question of bread standards has 
been re-examined. 
Meantime, the proposed order to limit the 


F use of soya flour to 4 of 1 percent remains 


_ without full hearings. 
_ stance of a Digest interview this month with 
| W. G. Campbell, commissioner of Food and 


in status quo, but will not be put into effect 
This was the sub- 


' Drug Administration. 


Food and Drug is reluctant to re-open the 
hearings on the proposed order because of 
the expense, time, limitations of authority, 


» and legalistic red tape involved. Campbell 
| said “our authority does not permit us to 


take into consideration a great many things 
involved — and it would take us a year to 


) get this straightened out.” 


Food and Drug still hopes that War Food 


| Administration, operating under war time 


powers, might set up “emergency” standards 
for the duration of the war. But the Digest 


learned that WFA attorneys who have ex- 


q plored this possibility doubt that the egency 


» has the legal authority. 


Barring unforseen developments, the feel- 


ing zrew her2 this mouth that the question 
» would hang fire for the duration, with the 


sis abe 


| baking industry meantime under 1.0 limita- 
/ tion on the use of soya flour. 





Margarine War Food Administra- 
tion’s allocation of fats 
Allocation and oils for the produc- 
tion of margarine will 

make slightly more available for Amer- 
lean civilians in 1944 than last year — 
3.6 pounds per person compared with an es- 


\ timated per capita consumption of 3.3 


pounds in 1943, and a five year (1935-39) 
average of 2.3. 

Out of a total margarine allocation of 
616,300,000 pounds, fat content, 75.6 per- 
cent, or 466,000,000 pounds, were allocated 
for civilian consumption; 24.2 percent (149,- 
300,000 pounds) for lend lease and other 
exports; and 0.2 percent (1,000,000 pounds) 
for the armed services. 

The civilian allocation for the first quarter 
of 1944 was increased to 120,000,000 pounds, 
fat content — 20 percent over the last quar- 
ter. 

Though there is a difference between allo- 
cation and final consumption, WFA’s Office 
of Distribution said the increase in margar- 
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1 ee.and thinkin’ ” 


"Milbin' time's about the orly chance a fellow has to 
think. nowadays. Too busy, rest of time, producing food 


and thinas to win the war. 


Thinkin’ mainly about feed . . 

















































ine, coupled with the decrease in butter, in- 
dicated a slightly higher level of margarine 
consumption throughout the year. 


WFA’s announcement carried a note of 
caution against over optimism about the over 
all supplies of fats and oils for domestic 
consumption this year. 


The announcement cited an improvement 
in supplies after two years of war, but de- 
clared that “requirements will be larger in 
1944 than they were in 1943. It is possible 
that the domestic supply situation for fats 
and oils, after becoming somewhat easier in 
the next few months, may grow more string- 
ent again before the end of the year.” 
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. how I'm going to get 


bv on less and still produce more. Started to raise Cain 
with the processing mill to trv to aet more meal. . . then 
realized they can't help it; they sure can't produce more 
than we farmers grow. And they've got to spread it out, 
so that I'll get my share and the other neighbors get 
theirs, too . . . without anybody getting too much. 

"So, | made up my mind that my soybeans will be 
delivered to the elevator as soon as possible . . . then I'll 
fiaure out how little meal | can get by on... not ask for 
more than that . . . and find out from the County Agent 
how to produce more on less." 


_ HOOSIER SOYBEAN MILLS 


MARION, INDIANA 





















ENTHUSIASTIC SEEDSMEN 
READ AND USE 





We Can Prove It 


Of vital interest to growers, whole- 
sale and retail dealers. Only 
weekly newspaper for the indus- 
try. Up-to-minute production, 
merchandising and trade news. 
Subscription — $2.00 per year. 
Sample copy on request. Service 
— free and friendly. 


109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 























LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES! 


Besides its ability to pulverize mate- 
rials when powder-consistencies are 
desired, the W-W design gives you 
these features: A wide, thin stream 
into the grinder. Cuts horsepower; re- 
duces. heat and friction. Prevents 
clogging of screens. Reduces moisture 
loss. Staggered hammers prevent 
clogging of screens or choking — ap- 
plying not only to pulverizing but to 
heavy-duty grinding. No need of 
pre-cutters or crushers. 


* 


Roomy Feed 
Openings 


Our Grinders have feed openings 18 
inches to 36 inches wide, which pro- 
mote COOL GRINDING over a wide 
feed opening, permitting W-W Grind- 
ers to grind OILY Materials finer than 
others with LESS Horsepower. 


Our grinders can be adapted for any 
type of Grinding, Pulverizing Dry 
Materials, Grinding Materials with 
high grease or oil content, as well as 
grinding of Wet, Green, Bulky or 
Stringy Materials. 


* 


If you are interested in grinding jobs 
of any kind or size, ask for more infor- 
mation at once. Write 


W-W. Grinder Corp. 
DEPT. SB WICHITA, KANSAS 
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WANTED BY THE F.B.I. 


Jacob Harry Lubetkin, with aliases, Jack 
Bell, Mr. Blue, Henry. Bradley, Henry J. 
Bradley, Harry Brookins, Henry Fallow, 
Harry Fisher, Harry Harris, Joseph Hender- 
son, Harry Hooper, H. Lambert, Henry 
Lambert, Henry J. Lambert, Harry Lipshitz, 
H. Lovering, Henry Lovering, Henry Lovett, 
Harry Lubetkin, Harry Jacob Lubetkin, 
Harry Sanger, Jay Jacob Sheldon, Harry 
Sutherland, Harry H. Sutherland, Harry 
Waters, Harry Watters. 


Lubetkin, using the name of Harry Suth- 
erland, operated the Bulkee Packing Com- 
pany in Chicago, Illinois, from August to 
December 1942. During this time, he manu- 
factured Coffee Stretcher, Food Stretcher, 
Imitation Olive Oil and a Colo Concentrate. 
From January to July of 1943, as Jay Jacob 
Sheldon, he operated the Sheldon Products 
Company, San Francisco, California. After 
operating these companies for short periods 
of time, he disappeared leaving considerable 
debts. On June 17, 1943, a Federal Grand 
Jury at Chicago, Illinois returned an indict- 
ment against the subject of Harry Suther- 
land for concealment of assets from a trustee 
in bankruptcy. On August 4, 1943, a Fed- 
eral Bench Warrant was issued for his 
arrest. 


During the operation of these companies, 
Lubetkin made considerable use of soybeans 
and for the past few years has evidenced 
great interest in soybean products of all 
kinds. Lubetkin is a skillful promoter, a 
smooth talker, with an ingratiating person- 
ality that will easily gain the confidence of 
others. 


In the event you are contacted by this 
man, it is requested that you inform the 
nearest office of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 


Lubetkin is described as follows: Name, 
Harry Jacob Lubetkin, with aliasis; age, 48 
(born, New York City, June 15, 1895); 
height, 6’1”; weight, 210 lbs.; eyes, hazel; 
hair, dark brown; complexion, dark; na- 
tionality, American; characteristics, wears 
heavy lensed glasses; subject to severe at- 
tacks of back pains which leave him weak 
and helpless; walks with “prison shuffle.” 





Marhet Street 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN 
DIGEST to use “MARKET STREET” for 
their classified advertising. If you have 
processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of in- 
terest to the industry, advertise them here. 





Rate: 5c per word per issue. 
Minimum insertion $1.00. 











FOR SALE — Certified Chief Soybeans. 
99.9% Field Purity. Write for carlot and 
less than carlot prices. Ainsworth Seed 
Company, Mason City, Illinois. Speciai- 
ists in the Production of Certified Seed. 





FOR SALE — Edible soybean seed. Bansei, 
Etum, Imperial, Funk Delicious, Easy- 
cook and Giant Green available. Write 
for wholesale prices. W. Chmielewski, 


Ringoes, N. J. 


FOR SALE — Edible Soybean Seed. New 
Mendota — yielded over 40 bushels per 
acre. 25¢ per lb. or $10.00 per bushel. 
Sousies — $6.00 per bushel and a mixed 
lot of Etum and Kanum at $4.50 per 
bushel. 10% discount on orders over 
$500. Prices F.O.B. Whitewater. Herbert 
W. Chapman, Agricultural Instructor, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: Used Steel Storage Tanks, 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,000 gal. And other 


sizes. Stanhope, Wayne, Penna. 





Seed Directory 











A charge of $1 has been made for listing in 
the February, March and April issues. Listings 
for the March and April issues can be made for 
75c. Quantity for sale and variety are included. 


IOWA 
Castana — Fred W. Hawthorn, 1,000 bushels 
blue tag, certified Richlands, germination 92 
percent. No crop or weed seeds. 


IOWA 
Hudson — Strayer Seed Farms, 2,500 bushels 
Richlands, 250 bushels Kingwa, 250 bushels 
Banseis, 500 bushels Mukdens. 


WISCONSIN 
Whitewater — Herbert W. Chapman, a sup- 
ply of new Mendota, Sousies and a mixed lot 
of Etum and Kanum. 


ILLINOIS 


Mason City — Ainsworth Seed Co., certified F 


Chiefs, 99.9 percent field purity, in carlots. 


NEW JERSEY 


Ringoes — W. Chmielewski, Edible varieties F 
available: Bansei, Etum, Imperial, Funk Deli: 


cious, Easycook and Giant Green. 


—sbhd— 


The average yield of wheat in three 


different comparisons each year for thef 
last 23 years has been 33.5 bushels perf 


acre where drilled in soybean stubble 
as compared with 27.1 bushels per acre 
where drilled in standing corn. Thes¢ 
results have been secured in the crop 


rotation experiments on the Soils anf 


Crops Experiment Farm at Lafayette. 
—Indiana 52nd Annual Report, 139, 
p. 46, 
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Use FULTON Quality 
COTTON BAGS 


As containers for shipping soy- 


bean meal they give real satis- 
faction. In addition Fulton 
Quality Bags have the advan- 
fage of valuable re-use to 
farmers and farmers’ wives. 
Made of sturdy, even qual- 

ity cotton cloth, they 
amount to a worthwhile 


premium. 


Specify FULTON Cotton 
Bags for shipping soy- 
beans and soybean meal. 


FULTON BAG &\ COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta Minneapolis St.Louis Dallas New York Kansas City, Kans. New Orleans 




















. for your [[rbanai@ 
: : beume Superior. Legume 
Inoculator’ So y Beans Inoculator 






> SOYOBEENS = 
AUST On Se es dha SOY BEANS — 


NOT ENOCOLATED. 


cc ahi 


Inoculate with Urbana Culture and Efficiently Utilize the Free Nitrogen of the Air 
Prepared only by THE URBANA LABORATORIES Urbana, Illinois 
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EXPANSION BY 
GENERAL MILLS 


Whitney Eastman, president of the vege- 
table oil and protein division of General 
Mills, Inc., has announced the appointment 
of two executives to his staff. They are 
Walter E. Flumerfelt as manager of the 
Belmond, Iowa extraction soybean process- 
ing plant, and Wilbur L. Taylor as techni- 
cal director of the vegetable oil and protein 
division. 


Mr. Flumerfelt, who joined the GMI or- 
ganization in July, 1943, has been in the 
soybean business for about 15 years. He 
operated his own solvent extraction soybean 
processing plant — a batch arrangement 
at Monticello, Ill., starting in 1929. He was 
a director in the National Soybean Process- 
ors Association for eight years, served on 
numerous industry committees, and was a 


















member of the WPB Industry Advisory 
Council. 


With the formation of the new vegetable 
oil and protein division of GMI, Mr. Flum- 
erfelt was appointed manager of operations 
for the processing unit at Belmond. Prior- 
ities have been granted for the installation 
of continuous solvent extraction processing 
equipment at that site. Also, now under 
construction are storage facilities for half 
a million bushels of soybeans. Present 
plans call for soybean processing operations 
to begin in the early summer at Belmond. 


Mr. Taylor had a share in the develop- 
ment of special soybean oils and extracted 
soybean products and for several years has 
taken an active part in the manufacture of 
a line of soy flours, proteins and lecithins. 


He assisted in drawing up specifications 


for the Soy Flour Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Soy Foods Research Council. 


IF YOU WANT 


Lielltr 


SOY BEAN PRODUCTS 
... JUST REMEMBER 


@ Better proteins are obtained when Ansul Sulfur 
Dioxide is used in extraction and precipitation. 





@ Ansul Sulfur Dioxide is a selective solvent for 
treating soybean oil. 


@ Bleaching of proteins with Ansul Sulfur Dioxide 
or hydrosulfites derived from Ansul Sulfur Dioxide 
improves their color. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











@ Supplied in tank cars, ton 
drums and 150-Ib. cylinders. 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


MARINETTE, 


EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENNSYLVANIA 
SBH-1-44 








ASK US! 


The Ansul Technical 
Staff will gladly help 
you work out prob. 
lems of application 
and handling of Sul. 
fur Dioxide. Ask us— 
anytime ! ; 








TWENTY-NINE YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 











INOCULATE— 
“THIS IS THE YEAR” 


Following are two Wisconsin comments 
concerning the need for inoculation of 1944 
soybean plantings. 


W. W. Umbreit, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Bacteriology: This is the year 
to inoculate. Because of the war, nitrogen 
fertilizers are scarce and expensive, if, in- 
deed, they can be obtained at all. Still the 
need for increased production demands more 
soil nitrogen. Hence the legume crop is of 
very definite importance since it can use the 
nitrogen of the air, if it is supplied with 
the right type of bacteria. 


The benefits from inoculation are usually 
so great and the cost is so little that it may 
well be considered a necessity. Inoculation 
will prevent many cases of outright crop 
failure and will give increased crop yield 
and increased protein content in a very high 
proportion of the cases. In many cases the 
differences are so large that one can see 
them at a glance; in other cases they may 
not be as noticeable in the field, but usually 
they are there, in the form of higher pro- 
tein. We must make a real effort this year 
to have all legume seed properly inoculated. 
If we increase the yield of protein from 


legumes in the United States by only 5 per- . 


cent (usually inoculation increases are 
much larger than this), we gain enough ex- 
tra protein to feed a third of Europe for a 
month. 


John P. Dries, Saukville, Wis.: I am 
wholeheartedly in approval of using inocu- 
lation on the coming soybean crop. Because 
the benefits derived can never be measured 
in dollars and cents when you improve your 
land by adding nitrogen taken from the air 
which seems to be the only thing which isn’t 
taxed or subsidized. I do know the goal 
will never be met until some adjustment in 
price ceiling is made or subsidies paid for 
the production of so vital an oil crop during 
this World War II. Therefore it seems to 
the best interests of the bean growers to 
get busy and inoculate the few acres of soy- 
beans so as to get the greatest possible yield 
on this small acreage. 


—sbhbd— 





— Prairie Farmer 


THE FLAG FLIES ON 
THE FARM FRONT 


There is a real story of patriotism behind 
this picture. R. E. Kirchner, Loraine, I)!., 
farmer, found the old combine in an abax- 
doned weed patch, bought it, fixed it up, 
and then harvested 207 acres of soybeans 
with it. Every day during the harvest the 
flag flew over the combine. 


Kirchner has a boy in the South Pacific. . . 
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IN THE MARKETS 





@ SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS. Receipts of scybeans inspected in Decem- 
ber continued to decrease and totaled 5,603 cars compared with 19,547 
cars in November. The December inspections brought the total for the 
‘irst three months of the season to 58,422 cars compared with 31,912 cars 
for the same months of 1942. 


The quality of the soybeans inspected in December was somewhat - 


lower than that of the November inspections. Only 66 percent graded 
No. 2 or better compared with 79 percent in these grades in November. 
Thirty-four percent fell in the lower grades compared with 21 percent 
the previous month. 

Inspections of soybeans in December included the equivalent of 52 
cars inspected as cargo lots, and truck receipts equivalent to about 
115 cars. 














Period ——— Total Car Lots 
1943-44 Llinois Indiana Iowa Missouri Ohio 
Geteee <2 16,474 2,901 2,899 3,084 4,200 
November ............ 5,933 1,050 1,327 2,408 3,204 
December ............ 1,401 592 286 268 1,340 
23,808 4,543 4,512 5,760 8,744 





@ SOYBEANS: STOCKS ON FARMS ON JANUARY 1. (U. S. Crop 
Reporting Board.) 











State 1943 1944 State 1943 1944 

Thousand bushels _ Thousand bushels 

|S Cg) ae eee . sag 270 | 5 | ne eens 543 237 

BEA fac 230 252 rm 486 

|. eee Patek Sere 345 372 A Ces 22 18 

(1, a eee EE7Ti 9,238 |. i) ee ee 2,021 1,550 

Ind. 7,854 Gr eee 52 70 

ee. Ge oo, 68 42 

1,357 292 

717 342 

1,561 172 

11,800 579 

2,000 406 

43 227 

’ 101 35 

CLS ieee eee 420 160 36 
va ie are 1,145 695 

DOR ci Scr 495 263 Ua So. 2c 58,119 


@ CANADIAN OILSEED PRODUCTION. A supplemental report on oil- 
seed crops in Canada indicates that production in 1943 was considerably 
higher than in 1942, although much below the goals set by the Dominion 
Provincial Conference last December, reports Foreign Crops and Markets. 


Flaxseed acreage was increased by 87.5 percent, while production 
rose by only 18.0 percent. Production is estimated at 17,689,000 bushels 
compared with 14,992,000 last year. The 50,400 acres planted to soy- 
beans represented little more than half of the goal of 90,400 acres. The 
910,000 bushels of beans harvested were 21,000 less than in 1942. Since 
rapeseed and sunflower seed were produced on a commercial scale for 
the first time this year, the 1943 crops of 3,423,000 and 18,600,000 pounds, 
respectively represent net contributions to the increase in Canada’s 
oilseed production. 


@ STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of Institute of 
Shortening Mfgrs., Inc. 

IV GGNe GTICRITCT OTIOT OG MGS ssc ccccsmscncscssvnainactapcaccdececcciclatacencweed 6,402,734 
WEEC REG REN OT.) 9) keel ese een nena fener a eeneve nt 
WECTOCHGIGG AUC UT. 19): ane tee acne ener a eave RE 

Week ending January 29...............:.0cccccsscseessesseeseees 

Week ending February 5 





@ STOCKS. Stocks of soybeans in commercial storage in bushels, re- 
ported by the Food Distribution Administration: Jan. 18, 25,013,632; 
Jan. 25, 23,601,060; Feb. 1, 22,513,067, Feb. 8, 21,082,221. The latter 
figure compares with 4,448,000 bushels a year ago. 





GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


—— 








@® IL CEILING. Maximum prices of refined soybean oils have been 
increased by the Office of Price Administration from seven hundredths 
of @ cent to forty hundredths of a cent a pound in tank car lots over 
Previously listed maximums for this commodity, effective February 2. 
"he action was necessitated by the recent termination of a Com- 
Mocity Credit Corporation payment of half a cent a pound on soybean 
oils, which had been paid on oils refined from the 1942 crop of soybeans. 


The new maximum prices for soybean oil produced from the 1943 


FEBRUARY, 1944 


































WE ARE IN THE 
MARKET FOR 


SOYBEANS 


Rail Shipment 
or by Truck 


Call us if you have 
beans to sell...... 


Telephone 2-854 


OL 
PROCESS 





DECATUR. ILLINOIS 








Sole Manufacturers 
Patented 


NU-SEME 
BURLAP AND 
COTTON BAGS 


The best substitute for 
new bags. 


Also good quality sec- 
ond-hand bags. 


ALWAYS 


a good source of sup- 
ply for bags. 


During the war and 





After the war 
QUALITY AND TH WESTERN BURLAP BA 
SERVICE Er, iL 
WESTERN BURLAP BAG CO, ne. 
1109-21 West 38th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The Prater Dual Feed Dual Screen Grinder 


peace il of equipment for the 
grinding of soya products is a 
question that arises in every process- 
ing plant. 


It is a question that is easily answered 
by reference to the experience of the 
industry. 


This experience points to the Prater 


Dual Screen Grinder — the standard 
of the soybean industry. 


Write for data 


PRATER 
PULVERIZER CO. 


1829 S. 55th Avenue 
CHICAGO, 50, ILLINOIS 


soybean crop, in tank cars, basis f.o.b. Decatur, Ill., are 12.59 cents a 
pound for refined, unbleached and undeodorized; 12.73 cents a pound 
for refined, bleached and undeodorized; 12.8 cents a pound for re- 
fined, deodorized and unbleached; 12.94 cents a pound for deodorized 
and bleached; 13.4 cents a pound for winterized; 13.8 cents a pound 
for hydrogenated margarine soybean oil; 13.95 cents a pound for high 
titre hydrogenated soybean oil. 


This pricing action will have no effect on retail prices. 


@ CRUDE OIL. The regulation controlling prices of crude soybean oil 
in tank cars, which previously had set the maximum price at 11.75 cents 
a pound f.o.b. midwestern mills, was amended by the Office of Price 
Administration to supply specific prices for this oil f.o.b. the mills 
located in the various states in which it is crushed. 


These specific prices simply specify differentials which already were 
recognized and do not make any actual change in the maximum prices 
of the oil. 


The maximum price per pound f.o.b. mills in California, Oregon and 
Washington is 12.5 cents a pound; in Arizona, 12.125; in Edgewater, 
N. J., Houston, Texas, New Orleans, La., and Savannah Ga., 12; in 
Michigan, New Jersey (other than Edgewater), New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 11.875; Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia (except Savannah), Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana (except New Orleans), Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas (except Houston) and Wisconsin, 11.75 cents. 


@ EDIBLE OILS. The Food Distribution Administration has authorized 
the use of 10,608 tank cars of edible oils — cottonseed, peanut, soybean 
and corn — by oil refiners, shortening and margarine manufacturers 
during January, February and March. These oils are regulated under 
Food Distribution Order No. 29. 

The quarterly authorization includes 4,219 tank cars of cottonseed 
oil; 880 tank cars of peanut oil; 4,646 cars of soybean oil; and 863 cars 
of corn oil. 

Their use is divided as follows: 


1. For the manufacture of edible finished products for civilian use 
under quotas prescribed in Food Distribution Order No. 42 — 9,994 cars. 

2. For the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, War Shipping Administra- 
tion, Allies, and FDA purchases — 435 cars. 


3. For industrial users — 179 cars. 


@ FEBRUARY ALLOCATIONS. Feed mixers, dealers and feeders who 
have been unable to obtain sufficient quantities of oilseed meal through 
regular trade channels have been allocated 140,000 tons by the War 
Food Administration for distribution during February. 


Approximately 80,000 tons were made available through set-aside 
provisions of a WFA order — FPO 9, Revision 3 — and the balance will 
be made up of meal produced from midwest soybeans by Southern 
processors under contract with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


The meal will be distributed to the feed trade through AAA State 
Committees. With the cooperation of Feed Advisory Committees, the 
State Committees determine what segments of the trade are in most 
need of supplies to carry on normal operations. Because demand for 
oilseed meal exceeds supplies, it has not been possible for all users 
to obtain their pro rata shares through regular trade channels, and 
WFA allocations are made for the purpose of correcting maldistribution 
and insuring, insofar as possible, equity of treatment among all users. 


@ USE OF FATTY ACIDS. Under an amendment to Food Distribution 


. Order No. 29, the War Food Administration has extended the prohibi- 


tions on the use of cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn oils to cover 
all fatty acids made from these oils. However, the prohibited uses do 
not apply to fatty acids made from by-products of processing permitted 
by the order, except in the case of fatty acids made from stearine. 
The amendment became effective January 18, 1944. 





WOODSON-TENENT 
LABORATORIES 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE and CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


and Products 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 
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